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RECENT TENDENCIES IN SOCIOLOGY. III. 

V. 

Social Selections.*! 

To recognize that institutions and policies work selectively 
upon a people, and may profoundly modify its destiny. 

Darwin showed that a species is not stationary, but 
insensibly drifts in consequence of the fact that those 
individuals with a certain favorable quality or variation 
fare better than other individuals in the struggle for 
existence. The species, like the glacier, moves, but so 
slowly as to escape the common observation. This process 
of modifying a species Darwin called " natural selection," 
and showed that it applies to man as well as to the lower 
species. But soon the thought arose, Does not society 
impose decisive conditions as well as nature ? Alongside 
of natural selections are there not — to use the phrase 
coined by Broca in 1872 — social selections? The blood of 
a people determines its social history. Does not the social 
history of a people, in turn, determine its blood ? 

To Galton belongs the honor of being the pioneer in 
the study of the reactions of society upon the race. In 
his " Hereditary Genius " he charges the institution of 
religious celibacy with brutalizing the breed of Europeans. 
In the Middle Ages the gentlest natures sterilized them- 
selves by taking refuge in the bosom of childless priest- 
hoods and religious orders. The Church "acted pre- 
cisely as if she had aimed at selecting the rudest portion 
of the community to be the parents of future generations. 
She practised the arts which breeders would use who 

* See appended bibliography, No. V. 

t Owing to the recency of this manner of thinking, the writer will not con- 
fine himself to the literature solely of the last decade. 
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aimed at creating ferocious, currish, and stupid natures." 
But worse followed. " The Church, having first captured 
all the gentle natures and condemned them to celibacy, 
made another sweep of her huge nets, this time fishing in 
stirring waters, to catch those who were the most fearless, 
truth-seeking, and intelligent in their modes of thought, 
and therefore the most suitable parents of a high civiliza- 
tion," and by persecution "put a strong check, if not a 
direct stop, to their progeny." But the servile, the indif- 
ferent, and the stupid bred on. 

Again, England, by extending a welcome to desirable 
types that in vast number sought refuge with her from 
the brutal, bigoted persecutions of the Continent, has un- 
doubtedly raised her average of energy and character. 
Likewise the rapid rise of new colonies and the decay of 
old civilizations is mainly due, in Galton's estimation, to 
the social agencies which in the one case promote and in 
the other case retard the marriage of the more suitable 
breeds. In the colony the men marry early; and, on 
account of the fewness of women, the inferior men find no 
mates. 

Darwin points out that the red hand of war uproots the 
wheat and leaves the tares, and that standing armies give 
those rejected by the recruiting officer an economic and 
matrimonial lead over those selected to serve their time. 
He observes that the transmission of large property 
shelters the children of the rich from selective stress, and 
confesses that the inheritance of wealth is of social rather 
than of racial benefit. Primogeniture is still worse, for 
worthless eldest sons with entailed estates cannot even 
squander their wealth. 

A high standard of comfort and a lofty ideal of family 
life delay marriage in the finer strains of the population, 
and cause them to increase more slowly than the squalid 
and reckless. This handicap is only in part neutralized 
by the higher death-rate among the wives and children of 
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the lower classes. The amazing progress of new coun- 
tries has undoubtedly social causes ; but it is also partly- 
due to the fact that colonists are above the average in 
native energy, courage, and initiative. 

From natural selection De Candolle distinguishes arti- 
ficial selection proceeding from the conscious will of man, 
but he has not isolated that intermediate form exercised 
by institutions. Nevertheless, through his studies of selec- 
tion at different levels — savagism, barbarism, and civiliza- 
tion — are scattered some observations on social selections. 

He points out that among barbarians the strong and 
successful man, because he is allowed to mate with sev- 
eral handsome and healthy women, distances the mediocre 
at a rate he could never attain, were he held down to one 
wife. Moreover, this mating, as it obeys physical attrac- 
tion, is peculiarly favorable to the perfecting of physique. 
The monogamy of civilized societies, on the other hand, 
exalts female choice, and by giving freer play to sexual 
selection favors a perpetuation of good moral, and intel- 
lectual qualities, albeit at the expense of good looks. In 
many persons, however, monogamy even now goes against 
the grain; and hence, unhappily, it calls into being the 
illicit polygamy of prostitution, which condemns to ster- 
ility a contingent of women above the average in good 
looks and physique. 

From the notorious fact that the poorer classes multiply 
faster than the well-to-do, De Candolle infers that an 
institution like religion, which is handed down in the 
family, will triumph sooner if preached among the poor 
than if it is launched among the rich. He cites Chris- 
tianity, which won its first following among the humble 
but fertile classes of the Roman Empire, and Catholicism, 
which daily gains ground in the United States by the 
sheer fecundity of the Irish immigrants. 

A European reverberation has been wakened by Nietz- 
sche's furious assault on the reigning ideals. According 
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to this ultra-Darwinist Christianity, the apotheosis of 
pity, " the religion of the suffering," is a drug for para- 
lyzing the arm of the strong. Oar democratic neighbor- 
morality is consecrated on behalf of timid, gregarious 
humans, dreading the trampling self-assertion of the 
superior men. Under the broad shield of these re- 
straints pullulate and degenerate multitudes of sickly 
and ill-constituted, who ought to be, and once were, har- 
ried into fewness by the well-born and powerful. 

A regime of peace and law does, indeed, slow up elimi- 
nation among men, just as perpetual June would check it 
among insects. But when Nietzsche, going further, imag- 
ines that order and equality before the law somehow hin- 
der the finest men from marrying the finest women, and 
begetting the " beyond man " as promptly as nature will 
let them, he parts company with the sane. 

A perplexing problem for the selectionist is offered by 
the migrants that in all civilized lands stream incessantly 
from country to city. This cityward drift is very marked 
in Germany ; and to three Germans, Hansen, Ammon, and 
Kuczynski, we owe what light has been shed in the mat- 
ter. Hansen propounds the thesis that the population of 
cities tends constantly to die out, and that it is and must 
be replenished from the overflowing rural population. 
Against the common opinion that the upper, middle, and 
lower classes are independent streams flowing side by 
side, he insists that the social classes are the stages of 
development of one current of human beings flowing 
from the country. In the city these immigrants are 
gradually sorted and segregated into classes. In the 
higher of these classes, families tend to die out rapidly 
owing to celibacy, lateness of marriage, and the influence 
of social considerations in matrimonial choice. The city 
is, then, a devourer of men, and cannot endure without a 
steady supply of fresh human material from the farms. 

Ammon, building further, elaborates a complete account 
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of the urban apparatus for the selection and promotion 
of the fittest. The city is a seething cauldron where the 
healthy overflow from the country is by competition 
stimulated, tested, and differentiated. Some individuals 
sink, some vegetate, some achieve a higher social posi- 
tion. The existence of stratified, non-intermarrying so- 
cial classes insures that this economic grading shall not 
be without physiological results. The promoted capables 
not only render efficient service to society, but they mate 
within their class and beget offspring of more than or- 
dinary ability. These climb higher, wed with their kind, 
and beget a progeny still richer in talent and genius. 
But in these forcing houses the human crop, though 
choice, is light. In the course of three or four genera- 
tions of over-nutrition and one-sided cerebral stress the 
superior stocks vanish, and make room for sturdy new- 
comers swarming up in just the same way from the lower 
rungs of the social ladder. 

The social classes, narrowing upwards, constitute, then, 
a succession of filter tanks, or — shall we say — a series of 
paddocks for grading up capables, bringing them to their 
utmost individual development and causing them to mate 
with their equals. By this means is society provided with 
leadership. But the thoroughbred stocks finally die out, 
so there is no lasting improvement in the human breed. 
Indeed, the current that filters through this selective 
apparatus drains country districts of their best elements 
as well as their worst. To this urban consumption, per- 
haps, is due the fact that within the historic period 
Central Europe has been impoverished of its long-skull 
Teutonic element, and shows increasing brachycephaly. 

Kuczynski subjects to a destructive, critical analysis 
the statistics adduced by Hansen and Ammon in support 
of their main contention. He insists that the evidence 
does not show that the city population is incapable of re- 
newing itself indefinitely from its own loins. The fatal 
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division of labor by which the country produces human 
beings for the city to consume does not obtain, now that 
modern sanitation has made city life almost as conducive 
to health and longevity as country life. The city is, in- 
deed, an economic phenomenon of the first magnitude, 
sorting and grading the little differentiated stream of 
human beings attracted to it by its wealth of opportuni- 
ties. But, anthropologically, it is by no means the cruci- 
ble, the Bessemer converter, Ammon assumes it to be. 

" Social Evolution " is a warning to those over eager to 
spell out in flaming letters the message of science before 
the returns have been verified. Having ever before his 
eyes the fear of Weismann's panmixia, Mr. Kidd proclaims 
that only by rivalry and the selection and accumulation 
of desirable congenital variations can the human race con- 
tinue to progress or even escape retrogression. He forth- 
with proceeds to identify economic competition with the 
struggle for existence, success with the survival of the 
fittest, the poverty and suffering of the masses with 
the elimination of the unfit. The power that drives this 
selective apparatus is assumed to be the pressure of popu- 
lation upon subsistence. But Mr. Kidd goes on to state 
that the rivalry of life which conditions race progress is 
nowhere so strenuous and severe as with the progressive 
peoples. How this can be, in view of the fact that it is 
just these peoples that have learned to multiply at a 
human rather than an animal rate of speed, he does not 
explain. 

If it is the food quest that makes the world go round, 
the " rivalry of life " ought to be more stressful in Java or 
India than in France or the United States ; but plainly it 
is not. The lupine theory of progress, therefore, breaks 
down. The secret of this undeniable keying up of com- 
petition among the peoples most exempt from over-popula- 
tion and hunger will never be supplied by biological 
thinkers like Mr. Kidd. It must be sought of social psy- 
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chologists like Tarde and Dumont, Veblen and Gure- 
witseh, who have formulated the laws that govern the ex- 
pansion of human wants, and have shown how, in societies 
of a certain type, all classes are inflamed with new desires 
from the example of the classes above them, and are 
spurred by social ambition to further efforts. 

With Mr. Kidd's opinion of the modern tendency to 
equalize opportunities, it is instructive to compare that of 
Haycraft. Kidd hails it as a perfecting of the selective 
process, whereby the members of the " disinherited " classes 
are admitted to the rivalry of life on equal terms with the 
rest. Haycraft grants him that the democratic regime of 
equal chances for all is a success from the standpoint of 
social efficiency. Universal competition does, in fact, get 
the round peg into the round hole, the best man into the 
best post, the second-best man into the second-best post, 
and so on. But the race loses. The " social capillarity " 
that smooths the way upward for the capables lessens their 
fecundity. They spend more of their lives in preparing 
for their work and in winning a foothold. They marry 
later and their brides are three or four years older than 
the brides of miners or operatives. Even if they rear the 
same number of children, the interval between the gen- 
erations is longer, and there will be fewer generations in 
a given period. The " aristocracy of achievement " that 
elbows out the old hereditary aristocracy tends, therefore, 
to extinction. Those who rise are less prolific than those 
left behind. Under the modern conditions of success it 
would seem that the lower classes, ever more thoroughly 
drained of their fittest individuals, must eventually swamp 
the upper classes, composed of successful combatants in 
the battle of life. The broad, fecund, self-perpetuating 
layer of the population will become impoverished, like a 
wornout tobacco field or a fish pond too closely seined. 

Under the influence of the Darwinists, Seeck, the latest 
historian of the Lower Empire, undertakes to account for 
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the world-historic decadence of ancient society by social 
mis-selection. The decay of Greece, characterized by a 
lamentable lowering of ability in every department of 
culture, he connects with the ferocious party struggles 
between aristocrats and democrats. In these struggles, at 
each turn of fortune's wheel all persons of distinction be- 
longing to the defeated party were banished or slaught- 
ered. Thus, we read of seven hundred families being ex- 
iled at one time from Athens, one thousand leading 
citizens executed at Mitylene, four thousand at Gela. In 
generations of such savage work the contending factions 
contrived to drain Greece of her best blood, and left to her 
insignificant and mediocre families an inglorious and de- 
cadent future. 

In like manner Seeck connects the decline of ability 
among the Romans, and especially the notable decline in 
their courage and force of character, with the wholesale 
massacres of the Social Wars. Marius and Cinna murder 
the aristocrats and their personal enemies by thousands, 
Sulla extirpates the democrats with equal ferocity, and 
the remaining noble blood is spilled under the proscrip- 
tions of the triumvirs. All the bold were slain: only 
cowards remained alive, and from their progeny issued 
the timid, characterless generations of the Lower Empire 
that bewailed the passing of the old greatness and idly let 
the barbarians smash in upon them. 

The most comprehensive and thorough examination of 
social selections thus far made is the work of Lapouge, 
who has not only surveyed the results of his predecessors, 
but has added many contributions of his own. All the 
alterations of the human breed that arise from social 
causes he groups under the six heads of military, politi- 
cal, religious, moral, legal, and economic selection. 

Once war selected well, and on the whole assured the 
survival of the bravest, strongest, and most adroit. In 
civilized populations, however, war takes the pick, and 
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leaves the unfit to stay at home and progagate. The 
poor quality of the recruits that presented themselves 
in France in 1891 and in Germany in 1892 is due largely 
to the fact that they were begotten during the Franco- 
Prussian war, when the Slite were in the field. In these 
days of machine guns, moreover, the battle no longer 
spares prowess, as it did in the days of spear or sword 
war, but mows men down indiscriminately. 

Political selection is exemplified in the Revolutionary 
struggles, where the great men of France guillotined one 
another in turn, and only mediocrity throve. In hardly 
any epoch has political contest been free from the shed- 
ding of blood; and even to-day the victors, while they 
respect the lives, do not spare the livelihoods of their 
office-holding opponents. 

An example of moral selection is our exacting standard 
of decency, which by insisting on the complete covering 
up of the body reduces cutaneous respiration, and results 
either in a slow asphyxiation or in throwing more work 
upon the lungs. In Oceanica, says Lapouge, tuberculosis 
and evangelization have advanced hand in hand. As the 
missionary imposes clothes on his converts, they begin to 
fall a prey to consumption, so that, as an English states- 
man declared in Parliament, the most rapid and effective 
means of clearing a Pacific island for colonization is not 
the demijohn or the rifle, but the gospel ! 

The cult of charity has worked regressively, keeping 
alive the unfit, assisting them to rear large families of 
their ilk, and even forming monstrous varieties of our 
species, such as the horrible crStins of the Alpine 
valleys. 

Legal selection is instanced by punishment, which has 
been a selective agent of no mean order when we remem- 
ber that the little England of Elizabeth hung eight hun- 
dred malefactors a year. Indeed, some have attributed the 
unusually low criminality of the British population to 
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this ferocious purging. To-day, however, punishment is 
so little eliminative that many advocate the sterilization 
of all congenital criminals as the only means of thinning 
out the bad breeds. 

The most decisive influence of law is, however, in the 
matter of marriage. The institution of polygamy is a 
means of favorable selection, because it abstracts women 
from the inferior, and multiplies the descendants of the 
successful and well-to-do, who are able to support a 
mSnage of several wives. In its natural form it handicaps 
the scrubs in favor of the thoroughbreds. In the ap- 
proaching competition of Occidentals and Orientals, says 
Lapouge, the former, who limit the superior man to one 
wife, will carry a heavy handicap. 

In viewing the selective workings of economic institu- 
tions, Lapouge shows himself as radical as Ammon is 
conservative. The struggle for wealth does not bring to 
the top the intellectual aristocracy. The emulative stand- 
ards of plutocratic expenditure infect all classes save the 
poor, and cut down the size of the family. Inherited 
wealth shields its possessors from selective stress, and 
permits retrogression. The plutocracy of to-day is far, 
very far, he thinks, from favoring the multiplication of 
the best. 

It would take long to name the faces that have turned 
towards this fascinating question of social selections. 
We have Dugdale and McCulloch and Warner, with their 
studies of maleficent charity ; Reid, who argues that the 
intemperate peoples are the ones that have not undergone 
alcoholic selection; Ripley, who has amassed the facts 
bearing on climatic selection, and has shown the influence 
of "consciousness of kind" in controlling matrimonial 
choice ; Pearson, who assesses the selective value of 
economic competition; and President Jordan, who has 
eloquently compared war and peace in their effect on the 
quality of the race. 
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The future, no doubt, belongs to the doctrine of selec- 
tion. But, if the selectionists are to make headway, there 
must be a fuller recognition of social factors. The master 
error of the social Darwinists is to see in the economic 
struggle a twin to the " struggle for existence " that plays 
so fateful a part in the modification of species. The fact 
is, the scramble for money or place, though it be as 
desperate as the fight of clawed beasts, has ceased to be 
a clear case of life or death. Only on the bottom steps of 
the social staircase do men compete from hunger. Above 
them men work themselves into the madhouse or the 
grave, not for bread, but for jam on the bread. Starva- 
tion takes ever thinner shavings from the under side of 
society, while overfeeding is beginning to plane down the 
upper side. Beyond six hundred dollars a year, it is 
doubtful if pecuniary success has much influence on sur- 
vival. The well-to-do, with all their high-priced doctors 
and trips to Florida, diminish very little their natural 
mortality rate. 

What a difference between the gaining or losing a 
rung in the climb for comfort, and the situation Darwin 
found among animals and plants, where " a grain in the 
balance will determine which individual shall live and 
which die " ! With animal life, where " of the many 
individuals of any species which are periodically born 
but a small number can survive," compare a modern 
society where half of the males that are born finish their 
forty-seventh year, and where those who work themselves 
to death to get the vanities of life probably outnumber 
those who perish from lack of its necessaries. 

If economic gradation does not register itself clearly 
in death-rates, still less can we read it in the birth-rates. 
The " rivalry of life," if it is not a mere struggle to sur- 
vive, is certainly not a struggle to leave offspring. The 
victors could multiply, but they choose to take out their 
success in upholstery rather than in more babies. The 
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slums, on the other hand, are alive with infants, because 
the factory demand for child labor makes children an asset 
rather than a burden. Hence the well-to-do increase less 
rapidly than the poor. The professional, mercantile, and 
higher artisan classes have smaller families than the work- 
ingmen ; and the fact that they rear a larger percentage of 
their children to maturity does not compensate for their 
lower marriage-rate and birth-rate. Moreover, this sav- 
ing of infants by better care amounts, in many cases, to 
keeping alive the less fit. 

The fact is, in the higher societies the " battle of life " is 
now of the Red Cross kind, and is little selective. It is 
hardly a struggle to exist, still less a struggle to repro- 
duce, but chiefly a struggle to rise ; and the winners are 
liable to be out-multiplied by the losers, and displaced by 
their progeny. At best, the net result of it all is not " the 
survival of the fittest," but the promotion of the capable. 
At worst, the outcome is a partial suspension of natural 
selection among the hereditarily rich. 

For all the naturalists may say, the food quest, prime 
agent of selection among the beasts, is no longer the chief 
winnower of men. Clothes, stoves, cookery, firearms, and 
medicaments have, moreover, withdrawn us from some of 
the stresses that sifted the cave-men. But still Nature 
finds ways of getting her flawed pots to the shard-heap. 
Climate, that screens immigrants so mercilessly, continues 
to drop through the mesh a serious fraction of each gen- 
eration. Microbes lay low the non-resistant stocks. The 
arrows of many diseases — though not all — fly selectively, 
striking down the inferior in physique. The accidents of 
life and the hazards of occupations snatch away the reck- 
less and thoughtless. Drink and vice purge from the 
ranks those fierce of appetite and weak of will. Diet, 
regimen, personal habits, are so many means of casting out 
the stupid and imprudent. 

The social selections are by no means of a stripe with 
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these natural selections. Nature eliminates the unfit : so- 
ciety eliminates the misfit. Nature rejects the defective : 
society preserves them, but burns the heretic and hangs the 
criminal. For the most part, though, the social selections 
do not eliminate anybody. They determine not who shall 
live, but who shall propagate the next generation. They 
select not survivors, but parents. Most institutions and 
policies that sift human beings do so by influencing one 
or more of the following factors: (a) the inclination to 
marriage ; (b) the amount of marriage, — polygamy, monog- 
amy, etc. ; (c) the age of marriage ; (d) the will to have 
children ; (e) the ability to rear children to maturity. So- 
cial selections thus discriminate between men on the basis 
of their volitions, whereas Nature discriminates for the 
most part on the basis of their bodily traits or their in- 
stincts. 

The theory of social selections will doubtless throw 
fresh light on the causes of the decadence of nations. 
Under the spell of the social organism analogy, the idea 
long prevailed that a society, like a human being, has its 
youth, maturity, old age, and death. But on further 
reflection it was seen that the hereditary necessity that 
impels the individual along the fatal path to dissolution 
arises from a special cause. Weismann showed that 
death strikes only multicellular organisms, and that the 
normal term of life for each species is fixed by natural 
selection operating upon innumerable generations. So- 
cieties, however, are not organisms, and do not lie under 
the sceptre of heredity. The size and term of life of each 
society depend upon present circumstances, not upon the 
conditions to which ancestral societies were exposed. It 
may perish under the heel of invading barbarians or in 
the throes of civil strife; but its end is a catastrophe, 
never a natural death. 

Now, however, with the recognition of social selections, 
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the theory of national afternoons has been exhumed and 
set on its feet. Dimly we begin to discern why the career 
of a people is a parabola, why " every stone thrown 
must fall." As a society mounts to greatness, a growing 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical organization concentrates 
talent and creates brilliant centres of energy, attracting 
the capable, as lighthouses fatally attract birds. In camps, 
courts, cloisters, universities, and capitals the Slite become 
incandescent, take fire, and feed the flame of civilization. 

But meanwhile certain searching primitive tests of man- 
hood have been done away with, survival and reproduc- 
tion have been turned askew by artificial arrangements, 
and motives have been unloosed which blunt the race-pre- 
serving instincts of the fittest. The flower of the race is 
wasted in war, or trampled under in civil contests, or 
drawn to centres of intense civilization, where, a prey to 
wants and ambitions that interfere with breeding, it 
becomes glorious, but sterile, fecund in deeds, ideas, 
and graces, but not in children. When in time the 
eugenic capital is used up, we have a people no longer 
capable of matching the achievements of their sires. 
The very institutions that make a people great and 
happy may bring in at last a race decadence which 
presently announces itself in social decline. 

There is a way pointed out by Dumont by which the 
historic triumphs of vigorous races are undone. As 
the fertile parts of a country like France are stricken 
with sterility under the fever of social ambition, cur- 
rents of migration set up from the poor environments, 
the uplands and mountains. But these are inhabited 
by the beaten people driven aforetime from desirable 
areas by the invaders. The overflow from these poverty- 
stricken but fecund regions silently fills the gaps in the 
lowlands left by the extinction of the superior stocks. In 
this way the conquered revenge themselves, the progres- 
sive element is swamped, and the nation runs down like 
a clock with no one to wind it. 
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Perhaps the classic picture of over-ripe nations drop- 
ping to pieces from sheer rottenness is fanciful. Per- 
haps every Golden Age does not need to be paid for 
with a Silver Age. But the selectionists are beginning 
to divine how such might be the case. The possibility of 
accounting in this fashion for the passing of nations cer- 
tainly lends a new interest to the records of the past and 
a fresh zeal to the philosophic historian. 

It is likely that mere qualitative reasoning on selection 
has reached its zenith. Ingenious and fertile minds have 
gotten out of the idea about all there is in it as an easy 
solvent of hard problems. The next pressing task is 
not to hunt for new selective agencies, but to measure 
the relative importance of those already recognized, — to 
determine which are momentous and which trivial. 
The hour has struck to make variation and selection 
a branch of quantitative science, to put mathematico- 
statistical logic in place of the prevailing loose quali- 
tative reasoning. We need significant facts, — above all 
the counting of numerous similar facts, — in order to 
advance further in the appraisal of social institutions. 
There is coming a new Darwin, who will spend half a 
lifetime in patiently collecting all facts that throw light 
on the siftings and screenings of human beings by social 
agencies. He will ransack history, engulf dictionaries of 
biography, cross-examine medical men, pry into family 
life, and digest the vital statistics of the globe in order 
to establish his facts. Then he will isolate and test one 
after another every policy and institution, every type of 
family, inheritance, property, religion, morals, charity, 
warfare, education, and social organization. And his 
calm expose" of its bearing on the relative increase of 
breeds and stocks will constitute either its supreme 
vindication or its final damnation, its acquittal or its 
sentence in the court of last resort. 

In the course of two centuries, men have passed from 
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standard to standard in judging an institution. Is it 
ordained of God? Does it strengthen the State? Does 
it accord with human rights ? Does it promote the increase 
of wealth ? Does it conduce to the social welfare ? To 
these successive standards, theological, political, ethical, 
economic, sociological, is added now the biological query, 
Does it favor the best breeds ? This, as it heeds all the 
consequences of an institution, even the remotest, will 
constitute the final standard. 

This mete-wand, by enabling us to compare the chief 
features of our own development with the corresponding 
features of other societies and times, affords a new and 
decisive test of the worth of social conditions and stages 
of culture. It yields a fresh appraisal of the cityward 
movement, "of machine industry, of the emancipation of 
women, of the ascendency of mode imitation over custom 
imitation. The formation of a leisure class, the growth 
of luxury, the spread of a feverish ambition into ever 
wider circles, the multiplication in the middle class of 
wants that interfere with the multiplication of human 
beings, the sterilizing of the intellectual Slite by exacting 
standards of expenditure, the accenting of pecuniary con- 
siderations in matrimonial choice, the delaying of mar- 
riage among working-class girls by the opportunities 
of factory labor, the undermining of the family ideal by 
individualism, — all these phenomena that our double- 
quick social progress draws in its wake call for the 
yard stick of the selectionist. 

Still more momentous is his revaluing of all social meas- 
ures, policies, and arrangements. In this court of final 
appeal every ordinance, from the law of succession to 
the regulation of the liquor traffic; every institution, 
from slavery to primogeniture; every custom, from the 
marriage dot to coeducation ; every social practice, from 
child marriage to the higher education of women ; every 
tribunal from the Inquisition to the Hague Conference ; 
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every historical movement from the Crusades to the 
expulsion of the Moors, — must stand or fall by the breed 
of human being it favors. 

When you know what kind of people multiply most 
under it, you know whether it is good or bad ; for back 
of social questions lies the human question. With strong, 
wise, good men, any type of institution will do, because all 
are superfluous. Whereas a population of knaves, fools, 
and weaklings will turn heaven itself into an Inferno. 
Any practice or arrangement that sifts badly, keeping the 
chaff instead of the grain, catching the silt and rejecting 
the particles of gold, must be given up, be it never so hal- 
lowed. 

On this coming day of judgment the granite of 
authority will melt like snow, the mortar of logic will 
turn to dust, "eternal" principles will vanish like the 
morning mist. For, if society englobes generations yet to 
be, no institution can come off scathless that hinders the 
well-endowed from outbreeding the ill-constituted and 
filling the earth. 

This test may do much to end debate and unify opinion 
on social questions. Into the profitless discussion of 
measures from the standpoint of particular interests the 
sociologist has thrown the question, " Is it best for society 
as a whole ? " But society is a vague entity, and each 
disputant deems his own class the backbone of society. 
The selectionist in turn seeks to lift the plane of dis- 
cussion with the question, " Will it tend to the preponder- 
ance of the fittest ? " For cases where it can be applied, 
perhaps his touchstone will be adopted sooner than that 
of the sociologist. Most of us are hazy as to the social 
welfare ; but every one knows and prefers the hale to the 
sickly, the wise to the foolish, the noble to the base. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

The Univebsity op Nebbaska. 
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